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274 Journal of American Folk-Lore. 

We had omens from the acts of animals, which I cannot here discuss. 
I will simply mention that when the woodchucks hibernated early, and the 
muskrats built their houses unusually high, a long, cold winter, with floods 
in the spring, was promised. Many litters of young foxes in the spring 
promised a good beech-nut season, with abundance of passenger pigeons 
and ruffed grouse in the autumn. The eastern migration of the gray 
squirrel indicated drought and poor crops in the West. 

This migration — one of the curiosities in the movements of animals — 
is too complicated to be discussed here. The advent of the crossbills and 
the pine grosbeak in the autumn was also the promise of a hard winter. 



VARIOUS NOTICES. 



James Russell Lowell. — In the death of the most distinguished of 
American men of letters, the American Folk-Lore Society loses an inter- 
ested member. A few weeks before the conclusion of his painful illness, 
Mr. Lowell placed in the hands of the editor of this Journal certain small 
contributions, the gleaning of former journeys in New England. In these 
last months, suffering endured with courage had left its mark on his fea- 
tures, and given a singularly noble as well as touching expression to the 
face. At a time when the entire press of America is engaged in recording 
his history and honoring his name, it does not seem necessary to dwell on 
the life or memory of the illustrious poet ; but it will not be out of 
place to give expression to the grief of the neighbors and townsmen of Mr. 
Lowell, who during his long absence had looked forward to the time in 
which he might once more be settled in his old home. In this expectation 
they have been disappointed ; they feel that something has been taken 
away which can never be replaced. No man, therefore, could be more sin- 
cerely mourned. To be so loved and so honored, alike by distant ad- 
mirers and by near neighbors, is surely as great success as can fall to the lot 
of any man. 

W. W. N. 

International Folk-Lore Congress. — The following is the pro- 
gramme laid out for the proceedings of this Congress, which is to meet in 
the Rooms of the Society of Antiquaries, London, October i to 7, 189 1 : — 

Thursday, Oct. 1, Afternoon. — Opening of the Congress ; Address of 
the President, Mr. Andrew Lang. Appointment -of an International Folk- 
Lore Council. 

Evening. — Reception by the President. 

Friday, Oct. 2, Morning. — Meeting of the Folk-Tale Section ; Address 
of the Chairman, Mr. E. Sidney Hartland, F. S. A., and Papers. 

Afternoon. — Papers on Subjects relating to this Section. 

Evening. — Reception at the British Museum. 



